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sorts of attitudes, habits, and ideas touching every aspect of his life:
health, social-emotional adjustments, and intellectual matters. Obviously,
differences in intellectual ability among the entrants to school make
problems of intellectual training; but, as we know, the learning process
itself is not entirely a matter of intelligence as narrowly defined, but in-
volves emotional and social qualities of all sorts. Thus, if the child is
a pampered one suffering from overprotection at the hands of his parents,
he may present a quite different problem in training than will a child
who has already acquired a good deal of responsibility and independence
of action, who has learned many important habits of self-reliance, who
can handle his clothes, his personal needs, and the like in an intelligent
fashion. Or a young child already loaded down with the projections of
his parents' wishes upon him may find many features of the learning
process too difficult. Or the shy, retiring, and introspective youngster
may present to the teacher and to his fellow-pupils still another con-
stellation of habits and attitude's toward which they will react. In other
words, the child comes not merely as a potential learner of knowledge,
skill, and moral and other socialized habits and attitudes, but as a per-
sonality already widely conditioned to a large number of aspects of life.
FACTORS IN THE LEARNING PROCESS
The central importance of learning in the school prpgram is self-
evident, but, as a background to our subsequent discussion of particular
problems associated therewith, we must note briefly some aspects of in-
dividual differences in learning ability and the interplay of motivation,
goals, and cycles of activity in the total learning situation.
Individual differences in learning capacity. As we have already in-
dicated, the capacity to learn rests- upon both constitutional and social-
cultural factors.. The former concern the potentialities for acquiring new
associations of stimuli and response, for improving the kind and quality
of new reactions, and for differentiating and integrating the various fea-
tures of adaptation. Learning might, in this sense, be stated in terms of
power and sfecd, and there are obviously marked individual differences
in these matters. The sociocultural influences upon the learning process
have to do with the problem as to how intellectual ability is qualified or
influenced by the level of culture and the nature of social interaction.
Since the basic mechanisms of learning were treated in Chapters V and
VI, we may pass at once to the application of the facts of learning in the
school. One of the crucial problems in this connection has to do with
individual variations in intelligence among pupils. No one doubts that
there are measurable deviations in the mental abilities of children or
adults in a given community or society or within an entire race. But we
must not be misled by the contention that these differences are entirely
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